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Improving the Iris for Garden Effect. 


[Wvitten exoressly for The Flower Grower.) 


HE BEARDED or Pogoniris with 
their bold foliage and large 
blooms of almost every hue 
have been a hobby of mine for 

a number of years but it was with the 
discovery that seedlings were not at 
all difficult to raise, and the results in- 
finite in variety, that the real joy of 
creating mew and ffinér varieties de- 
veloped; the pleasure made greater 
by the fascination, and anticipation, 
through the uncertainty of the result. 

I plant many chance seeds because I 
cannot resist saving those that set on 
my fine varieties but it is from artifi- 
cially pollenated seed that most of the 
finest fiowers ‘have come. Fine stock 
is as well worth using in Iris as in any 
line of breeding and I select varieties 
for crossing that have the desired 
characters in growth, shape, size or 
good branching habit; the color can- 
not well be predetermined except where 
flowers of similar color and tone are 
used, then the chances are that the 
seedlings will resemble the ents. 
Empire, a yellow, for example, is a 
cross between the dark purple Mon- 
signor and Aurea. It has the growth 
and form of the former but is a shade 
darker yellow than the latter. Any at- 
tempt at planning for a certain result 
entails, of course, the comparison and 
study of many careful records. 

When the seed is ripe it is gathered 
and dried and then planted in the seed 
bed, which is mapped and marked off 
into 8 inch squares. Each pod has a 
square to itself and is recorded when 
planted ; in the spring the tiny seedlings 
are transplanted to their appointed 
places where they are to bloom and 
when they flower each receives judg- 
ment on its corresponding card and 
the good ones a full sheet descrip- 
tion. 

In describing and recording colors I 
use “Robert Ridgeway’s Coior Stand- 
ards and Nomenclature” and find it a 
necessity. I only wish that it might be 
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universally used for catalogue descrip- 
tions. The terms seem complex to de 
sure, but Raisin Purple, for instance, 
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GLADIOLUS—GLORY OF NOORDWIJ*. 


_ Originated by Alkemade in Holland, and exhibrted 
in London for the first time in 1913. The colorisa 
soft canary yellow, some call it a Naples yellow. It 
is overlaid on the edge of the petals with rosy punk. 
The flowers are large graceful form and sev- 
- are open at one time giving a very beautiful 


effect. 

We understand that Glory of Noordwijk is one of the 
yellows that 1s difficult to grow, but we have no direct 
a from those who are growing it in this 
country. 





may carry as clear a conception of the 
true color as the hackneyed black:sh 
vielet and it does permit of other than 
actual comparison of plants in flower. 
I have many hundreds of records but 
not yet can I put my finger on the 


dominant traits in Iris in the Mendelian 
sense. Venation on the falls is usually 
dominant but in all other respects ten- 
dencies only can be traced and then 
only in special cases ; pallida selfs seem 
almost a pure strain (the number in- 
troduced of similar coloring bears this 
out); Tyvojama seedlings are usually 
deep toned bicolors. Oriflamme often 
gives a flower with wide spread seg- 
ments; the shape of Pallida speciosa is 
very common; Calerina almost in- 
variably gives a blend if venation is 
not present in the other parent, and 
very frequently a most undesirable 
flexuous stem. Two pinks often give 
pink, but that usuaily follows in tihe 
clearer colors, where they are dulled 
or clouded a more complex lineage: is 
indicated and the result is apt to be 
more varied as the strong points of tihe 
various ancestors crop out; and so it 
goes, each is a mere sign post that 
ints the way and just as you seem to 
on the right road a seedling ¢le- 
velops that does not belong. The in- 
dividual variety with its many inherited 
factors must be tried out in its progeny. 
In my crossing I have dealt almost en- 
tirely with the pogoniris group, there 
is sufficient interest for a life time and 
a wide field for improvement among 
the present trade varieties, and this 
up seems of greatest garden value. 
he nomenciature of the Japanese 
Irises is most confused and personally 
they do not appeal. The Siberian group 
has a comparatively narrow range of 
color and all seed so freely and come 
so true from seed that one’s interest 
slackens. The interesting Pogun-Re- 
gelia hybrids (Hamadan, Paracina) etc., 
amd the soft-colored hybrids of the 
Reglio-cyclus group are still a little dif- 
ficult of garden culture. I dream of a 
Bearded Iris with the venation of 
Susiana or Koroikowi but it is still a 
dream. 
I demand much of a seedling before 
it receives a name and the score card 
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published in the April number of The 
Garden Magazine well rates the value 
of the different characters. Good 
growth is essential and a pleasing 
habit of growth forming what an artist 
might call a well composed stalk, or 
clump, or mass, is to be desired. Pal- 
lida imatica, Neptune, Mrs. Horace 
Darwin, Albatross, Flavescens or Hector 
have distinctive owth. Height is 
important for emphasis but the garden 
needs masses of low bloom as well and 
it seems as though the large size was 
often a drawback for mass effect. 
Shape and substance I value highly, 
perhaps too highly when we realize 
that , ot can only be seen and appre- 
ciated at close range. Color, the most 
noticeable of all characters in Iris, I 
have left until last. Personally, I can- 
not abide the dingy tones such as are 
seen in Pfauenauge and Shakespear. | 
observe dubiously the clouded Nibe- 
lungen and Neu d’Orage, though I realize 
that in some situations they are charm- 
ing, I really give high rank only to the 
clear, clean tones, whether in the deli- 
cate venation of Mrs. G. Reuthe and 
the clearly defined markings of Alba- 
tross, the strong contrast in Fro and in 
B. Y. Morrison, or blends such as A fier- 
glow and Niverna that in effect ap- 
proach the self tones so familiar in 
Pallida Dalmatica and Kochii. Color- 
ing may be entrancing for indoor 
decoration or close garden use, and 
yet in a mass be monotonous or incon- 
spicuous, and to some varieties I credit 
what I term “carrying quality,” a 
value for massed or distant effects; 
here the selfs and simple_bi-colors 
reign supreme, Edouard Michel, Per- 
fection, or Nine Wells have a somber 
richness; Innocenza, Juniata, Mithras 
or Florentina show up_ well, while 
Windham, Lohengrin or Iris King lose 
distinction in the distance. 

With all these factors to consider 
1 find few of pre-eminent merit. The 
true Pallida Dalmatica, Princess Bea- 
trice, heads the list. Jris King, Alcazar, 
the rich and somber Archeveque, Car- 
thusian, Trojana, Nine Wells, Edouard 
Michel, Prosper Laugier, Monsignor and 
among my own seedlings, the pale 
yellow Shekinah, pink-toned Avalon 
and Jennett Dean, clear blends as in 
Mme. Cherie and Mother of Pearl, 
rosy Dream and Arethusa are all hard 
to surpass. Among the plicatas it is 
impossible to choose, and there are 
many beauties that should be men- 
tioned for their all-round general worth 
but yet do not stand out above others 
of similar coloring for garden use. 
Such judgment is, however, a very 
personal one and fortunately for us 
all our tastes do not agree. 

Any one may have an Iris garden or 
border to fit his ‘ketbook or leisure 
time, from one of small initial expense 
-_ upkeep to a largeone. I think for 

pleasure it should be small enough 
rs og ty cared for by the owner, at least 
until he becomes personally acquainted 
with his varieties and their especial 
charms. In this way his interest will 
grow with his collection. 

The bed must be well drained and 
should be deeply dug as that will obvi- 
ate frequent transplanting, an occa- 
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sional top dressing of bone meal being 
all that is required to maintain good 
growth. Trim off the free part of the 
leaves before planting so that the wind 
will not prevent the roots getting a 
new hold, place the rhizome practically 
on the surface and firm the soii well 
about the feeding roots that go straight 
down and anchor it in place. Do not 
irrigate or water newly planted Pogon- 
iris. Where the Iris has a prominent 
position in the border after its flowers 
are gone, a variety should be chosen 
that does not die down or have poor 
foliage, and the dead blossoms and 
leaves should be removed from time to 
time to keep the border neat 

I find only two serious troubles for 
my Iris, an Iris borer that must be 
hand picked, and “Iris rot,” a fungus 
disease that is very infectious and de- 
structive. I have tried every suggested 
remecy but have come to the con- 
clusion that the only safe thing to do 
is = dig up the afflicted plant and burn 
it all. 

I should like to hear from any of 
your readers who may wish to try 
growing seedlings or who are already 
raising them. I am not only intensely 
interested in them but we wish to keep 
in touch with other producers so as 
not to offer me ing that is not dis- 
tinct and fine. The great need of Iris 
growers today is to maintain a high 
standard. 


New England Fair Flower Show. 
WORCESTER, MASS., SEPT. 2-5. 


In spite of the fact that this country 
is at war, the New England Fair held 
in Worcester, Mass., September 2-3-4-5, 
proved to be more largely attended 
than usual. This was due probably to 
the fact that the fair officials turned 
over the entire proceeds of the fair to 
the American Red Cross. 

The floral dis splays were up to their 
usual high stan 

In the Gladiolus class the entries 
were not quite as numerous as form- 
erly but the quality was good. In this 
particular class most'of the exhibitors 
seemed to have failed to match the 
quality of their flowers with good taste 
in arranging them. Several of the 
entries were extremely poorly staged, 
not only detracting from the pleasing 
appearance of the entry but giving the 
people who attended a very poor opin- 
ion of the flower represented. Fully 
50% of the effect is in the arrangement 
and the balance is in the flower. Even 
poor flowers considered individually 
can be arranged so that they become 
very pleasing. 

In the competition for exhibit of 
flowers covering not more than 30 sq. 
ft., the first and third prizes were 
taken by exhibitors who grouped alli 
kinds of autumn flowers together with 
ferns and different kinds of foliage. 
The second prize went to an exhibit of 
Gladioli pure and simple staged by C. 
W. Brown & Son of Ashland, Mass. 
While the value of this exhibit might 
have been enhanced had the flowers 
been blended with plenty of green, it 
made a striking display and one that 
was much admired. 
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In the competition on the vase of 12 
spikes of white Gladioli, Europa walked 
off with first and second honors. The 
first prize, won by Mr. Edgar M. Wilson 
of Worcester, was especially deserving 
of merit, the flowers being of an un- 
usual clear white color and in perfect 
form. 

On the vase of pink, 12 spikes, the 
first went to Panama and the second to 
America. 

On the vase of 12 yellow, Golden 
King won the first and Improved Klon- 
dyke took second. Not a vase of the 
old standby, Schwaben, was shown. 

The class for a vase of 12 spikes of 
blue was won 7 Baron Hulot, there 
being only one entry. 

In the class for 20 bottles, one spike 
of each there were three entries all of 
high quality. The winning collection 
included the following varieties, viz: 
America, Panama, Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. Wait, R’s. Glory, Mary Fen- 
nell, Pink Perfection, Niagara, Taconic, 
Rochester White, Peace, Europa, Jean 
Dieulafoy, Mrs. Francis King, Loveii- 
ness, Wm. Mason, Golden King and 
Liebesfeuer. In the second collection 
the following were included: Crescent 
Queen, Prince of Wales, Mongolian, 
Madame Butterfly, Rouge Torch, Cou- 
queite and Snow Glory. 

In the class for 10 new unnamed va- 
rieties, three spikes of each, there was 
but one entry, that of C. W. Brown & 
Son of Ashland. 

This completed the list of classes for 
Gladioli, although the above firm en- 
tered a large basket mainly of Gladioli 
in competition with baskets of various 
other flowers, Mr. Brown wishing the 
public to observe that the Gladiolus is 
fully as decorative as any other flower 
and that it lends itself to graceful ar- 
rangement. 

To one who has attended these fairs 
for several years, it is interesting to 
see the growth of interest in the Gladi- 
olus. Part of this is due no doubt to 
the inherent qualities of the flower but 
part, I am sure, is due to the splendid 
way in which most of the growers of 
Gladioli have brought the flower be- 
fore the eyes of the public at the fairs. 

It is a sort of propaganda that pays 
large dividends, perhaps not immedi- 
ately, but they come surely just the 
same. It is a case of casting your 
bread on the waters and after many 
days having it return to you. 


Ray C. BROWN. 


Cutting Tops off Gladiolus 
Corms at Digging Time. 


It seems rather strange that the old- 
time practice of leaving an inch or two 
of the stalk on Gladiolus corms when 
cutting foliage from the corm should 
survive so long. Even at this late date 
writers recommend the leaving of 
more or less of the stalk on the corm. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out 
there is absolutely no reason for leav- 
ing any part of the stalk attached to 
the corm after it is taken out of the 
ground. Cut it off at once and cut it 
off close. 
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Seedlings and Curing 
Gladiolus Bulbs. 


HE PET SEEDLINGS 

are now snug and safe 

in winter sterage but 

where we can easily 
have a peep at them, read 
the labels and again be 
with them as memory 
brings afresh the vision of 
their beauty. 


The harvesting has been as enjoy- - 


able and fully as interesting as the 
blooming season, for long ago we 
learned that while a seedling may be 
very beautiful it is almost worthless if 
the bulb is poor and not productive of 
bulblets, so at harwest time we eagerly 
scan the bulbs for proof of value. 
When a promising new variety ap- 
pears we get out our field book and 
jot down its perfections but we cannot 
pronounce judgment until we have seen 
the bulb. 

A year ago we were favored by the 
presence of a seedling novelty who 
brightened our season with her sweet 
face, and then passed away while in stor- 
age, leaving only one tiny bulblet. We 
nursed the bulblet to a bulb the size of a 
large hickory-nut, but there are no bulb- 
lets, and if it proves to be a non-pro- 
ducer shall we discard it as worthless, or 
save the seed from its blooms and grow 
hundreds and perhaps thousands in the 
effort to find that faceagain? Growing 
seedlings is interesting, and I think the 
game would pay for the trouble. Years 
ago a Gladiolus of almost perfect form, 
and beautiful color, appeared among 
our seedlings. Season after season we 
grew it carefully hoping for increase 
of bulblets but there were very few. 
We had, however, taken the precau- 
tion to save and grow seed, and after 


Bulbs on trays curing in the sun at Mrs. Austin’s 
Elm Hili Farm. 


repeated efforts were rewarded with a 
variety of the same rich color, nearly 
as good form, and a good producer of 
bulblets—our Cardisun. 

One cannot be too careful in storing 
bulbs and bulblets, for well cured bulbs 
are less susceptible to disease, and 
bulblets will grow quicker and more 
uniformly if stored properly. It is sur- 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 





prising how quickly bulbs 
will cure if spread in the 
open air on sunny days. If 
spread thickly they should 
be stirred occasionaliy. “lie 
grower of half an acre, or 
half a hundred acres woulc 
do well to keep in mind the 
necessity of early curing o' 
his stock. It is a saving of 
time and bulbs to have 
each day’s harvest made 
ready for rapid curing and often by 
the time the bulbs are out of the 
pom. the ones first dug are ready 
rooting. 

To do this the bulbs should be freed 
from soi] as much as possible by beiny 
forked or tossed lightly -which will 
not only loosen the soil but also shake 
off the bulblets—then spread in trays, 
being careful to not heap them and 
thus cut off the air space when stacked. 
If weather is mild and sunny they may 
be placed in the open, but if there is 
danger of freezing they shouid be 
stacked in a cellar or storage building 
with windows open to allow good circu- 
— of air. A little heat will also 

elp. 

If, on account of weather conditions, 
it was necessary to get the bulbs with 
the soil into storage quickly, the first 
inside work should be to get them in 
shape, as described above, or some 
better way, for curing before beginning 
the rooting. The customer who wants 
his stock shipped him before severe 
weather sets in, does not want green 
bulbs that freeze easily. 

The bulblets which were shaken off 
may have the soil sifted from them 
or will keep in very good condition if 
some soil, preferably sandy, is left with 


them. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Division of Prize Money 
at Flower Shows. 


Last month we had something to 
say about what the Minnesota State 
Fair management does in the way of 
division of prize moneys, and in re- 
sponse to a letter of inquiry, Professor 
LeRoy Cady of the University of Min- 
nesota, writes as follows: 


“In reply to your question as to the 
division of premium money at the 
Minnesota State Fair, will say that 
this scheme has been followed in the 
Horticultural Department and I think 
quite generally in other departments. 
We have found in some ways that this 
is preferable to the pro rata scheme 
and often is more satisfactory. Two 
premiums are not enough to offer 
where anywhere from a half dozen to 
a dozen people are competing. Sooner 
or later the more timid drop out and 
your exhibit dwindles down. This, of 
course, is one advantage of the pro 
rata system, as every one with a cred- 
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itable exhibit, gets a portion of the 
premium. Personally, I am inclimed 
to favor, in almost all cases, at least 
four premiums and in classes where 
there are apt to be a large number 
competing I would run these out still 
further. We have a number of county 
fairs in the state in which some thirty 
premiums are offered on potatoes. The 
first three are large and the others 
usually fifty cents or adollar. I notice 
that these classes are usually pretty 
well filled.” 


Dormant Method of 
Wintering Geraniums 
By BerTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


[4 vitten expressly for The Flewer Grower. | 


To winter a large number of Gera- 
niums in the usual way, requires more 
window space than the average home 
can afford to yield without the rooms 
being materially darkened and the 
house being turned into a mere storage 
place for the plants. Still these Ge- 
raniums which have beautified the sur- 
reundings and filled hearts with joy 
and gladness by their constant and 
lavish display of leaf and bloom de- 
serve a kinder fate than to be left out 
to freeze and die. Therefore, the dor- 
mant method may prove apropos not 
only to those who desire to keep over 
a large number of Geraniums but also 
to those who dislike to see the plants 
frost killed. 

For three years the writer has used 
with success the following method of 
wintering Geraniums: Before they are 
injured by frost take up the sturdiest, 
well-rooted plants, leaving whatever 
soil happens to adhere to the roots. 
To exclude light and help keep the 
plants in a dormant state wrap bundles 
of plants in several thicknesse; of 
newspaper and hang roots up in a 
dark, dry but frost-proof cellar and 
leave them alone until spring. To 
avoid any possible ill effects from the 
transfer from out of doors to the root 
cellar, it is advisable to keep the plants 
in a shed or sheltered porch for a day 
or two before hanging them in their 
permanent winter quarters. 

About the first week in May, unpack 
the plants, place the roots in a tub of 
water for five or six days and the % will 
begin to show signs oi life. Prane 
quite severely, and set -the plants out 
in a somewhat sandy, sunny bed and 
in about six weeks’ time they will be 
strong, healthy and in prime condition 
to develop buds for a season of con- 
tinuous and rich display of bloom. 


Some of the timid and weak-kneed 
Gladiolus growers are inclined to re- 
duce their stocks for 1919 planting. 
This is an opportunity for growers 
with foresight and courage to acquire 
meritorious varieties at prices below 
their actual value. In our humble 
opinion it is a poor time to get fright- 
ened over the Gladiolus business. 
Nothing but a brilliant future is in 
prospect. 
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‘* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





The Reading Habit— All Should Acquire It. 


If this question of whether he could read or not were 
put to the average individual, he would, of course, answer 
yes, but the meaning of the question is not whether we can 
spell out the words ; the question is do the words after they 
are spelled out mean anything to us, and are we able to 
apply our minds to the subject we are reading about? All 
of this is preliminary to suggesting that the most of us have 
not the reading habit. 

The editor has been quite surprised, and even almost 
disgusted at times, when attending the flower shows to 
have people come and ask simple questions about growing 
flowers that are answered in almost every issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Many people are willing to spend money 
‘for flowers and for bulbs to grow flowers, but yet are unwill- 
ing to pay the small price of $1.00 per year for a magazine 
which will tell them more about growing flowers than they 
can secure in any other way. Such people, we assume have 
never been taught, or have never taught themselves, the 
habit of reading instructive and useful literature. It is, we 
believe, pretty well understood and acknowledged that 
Americans generally are readers of light fiction and the 
daily papers, and further than this they will not go. 

The habit of reading, not of light fiction and the daily 
papers, although the daily papers are a necessity, but of 
reading useful.and instructive magazines and books should 
be acquired early in life by all. In these days when enter- 
tainment is the chief aim of so many, the acquiring of the 
reading habit seems to be difficult and there are few among 
the younger generation who really know how to read. 

This lament is a mere statement of fact without any 
positive suggestion of a remedy, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less which must be acknowledged. A few people acquire 
the reading habit after they reach maturity, but those who 
pass their thirtieth year, we will say, without acquiring the 
habit of reading useful matter, are, as they grow older, 
more than likely to take up useless fiction and matter of a 
lighter character which is of questionable value. 

Let it be the aim of those who read to test every piece 
of reading matter which comes to their hands as to whether 

it is instructive, whether it teaches a lesson, or gives useful 
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information. If they put this test to what they read they 
will likely soon determine that the great bulk of printed 
matter is almost useless and some of it worse than useless. 
It is true that it is more difficult to acquire the habit of 
reading useful matter than it is to read light stuff, but one 
should persist in the determination to read only, or at least 
chiefly, those things that have positive permanent value. 

The young should be encouraged to read and they should 
be given time enough for reading. Necessarily the young 
must be started on light reading, but they should not be 
allowed to continue this indefinitely, and should be fur- 
nished with selected matter ot an advanced character as 
they grow older. The daily papers and especially the Sun- 
day papers are, except for the editorial, news and tele- 
graphic departments, worse than useless for instruction and 
development of the individual. More papers and magazines 
devoted to the arts, sciences, horticulture, agriculture and 
kindred subjects should be read systematically and con- 
tinuously. 

Acquire the reading habit and be sure you read rightly. 


MADISON COOPER. 





Advertising. 


We have in hand, too late for publication in this issue, 
an unsolicited article entitled, ‘How an Amateur Feels 
About Advertising.” He suggests that growers of com- 
mercial flower stocks are neglecting a golden opportunity 
by not properly utilizing the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, not only during the selling season from fall to 
spring, but throughout the year. He also offers some con- 
crete suggestions as to just what commercial growers 
should say in their advertising. It is really not altogether 
a question of telling about goods for sale, but the advertisers 
should tell about their business and methods of culture, 
etc. They should also tell about their own special varieties, 
not necessarily of their own origination, but those varieties 
that they know to be of special merit, so that readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER may become familiar with them. 
This can be done during any season of the year so that 
when the actual selling time arrives, readers are acquainted 
with the new varieties and ready to purchase same. 

This article is prepared by one who knows, who is really 
a purchaser every year and one who understands what 
train of argument appeals to the buyer. We think so much 
of the common sense of this little article, which comes un- 
solicited and is written by a man who is well qualified to 
offer suggestions from practical experience, that we pro- 
pose to put it in type at once and send it to every adver- 
tiser, calling special attention to it. We also commend it 
to the attention of all readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Those who are purchasers of flower stocks of any kind will 
do well to note the suggestions contained in this article. 
Amateur growers of today are the professional growers of 
tomorrow. 





“ What’s in a Name?” 


One of our good friends writes us in well chosen words 
that he has found “Glad” growers splendid and friendly 
people and that he believes that there is something in the 
name which seems to filter into the constitution and dispo- 
sition of the individual. Well, there may be something 
about growing the Gladiolus that makes people glad. We 
will admit there is no flower that will give more satisfaction 
for the amount of time.and money expended and under 
such circumstances one who grows the Gladiolus is likely 
to be glad he undertook the work. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 








Earl S. Miller, Binghamton, N. Y., 
one of our members, is in the war. 
The secretary would like to have the 
names of others who have gone into 
any branch of the service. 





Notices of the annual dues have been 
mailed to the old members. it would 
be of great assistance to the secretary 
if the members will send in their dues 
as promptly as possible. Any mem- 
bers failing to send in their 1917-18 
dues and wishing to continue their 
membership in the society to partici- 
pate in its after-the-war activities, 
should send in their back dues together 
with those for 1918-19. If the society 
is to continue holding annual exhibi- 
tions, it must in some manner raise 
funds for the premiums. Last year 
two hundred dollars was appropriated 
to supplement the premiums offered 
by generous donors. However the so- 
ciety cannot continue indefinitely to do 
this unless we can depend on a per- 
manent and an increasing membership. 
War conditions are rapidly reaching a 
climax and when peace comes there 
will undoubtedly be an increased love 


of gardening. Will you help push the’ 


good work ? 
A. C. BEAL, Secy. 


Among the “Glads” 
in South Australia. 


Mrs. Caley Smith of Aldgate, South Aus- 
tralia, entertained the members of the S. 
A. Dahlia Society at her nursery back in 
March. There was such a fine feast of 
bloom of different kinds that for a while no- 
body was able to concentrate attention upon 
any particular class. For the first ten minutes 
it was a case of a glance at a beautiful 
Dahlia, then a call to a glorious Gladiolus, 
and anon a view of the Delphiniums. 

Mrs. Caley Smith has one of the largest 
and most complete collections of Gladioli, 
not only in South Australia, but also in the 
whole commonwealth, and a large proportion 
of the plants were then in bloom. Her 
“baby stock” comprised 120,000 corms, and 
in the “show” bed there were 20,000 separ- 
ate plants. 

In the latter case a novel, but exceedingly 
effective, scheme of staking had been adopted. 
In the past Mrs. Caley Smith made it a 
practice, where necessary to provide a sup- 
port for each individual plant, which, of 
course, involved a large amount of labor, 
and some difficulty and expense in securing 
the stakes. This year she drove stout 
stakes into the ground at the end of the 
rows, and fastened to these lengths of fairly 
heavy fencing wire a single strand to each 
row—to which, all the stems inclined to be 
wayward, had been attached with raffia or 
other tying material. The result was most 
satisfactory from every point of view. 

One of the most striking of all the “Glads” 
was La France, a magnificent variety carry- 
ing great flowers of crimson scarlet color. 
Although worthy a place in the most select 
company, for decorative purposes, this is 
not, however, what may be termed a “‘ show 
flower.” 

Intensity is most appropriately named. 
The color of the flowers is purplish maroon, 
and I doubt very much whether a darker 
hued specimen has been evolved. 

A seedling named Helios certainly merits 
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the association with the sun. One of its 
many admirers has described it as “ scarlet, 
with orange tips and orange lips.” Hitherto 


Europa and Angelica Pooler have been re-- 


garded as the purest and best whites on the 
market, but Mrs. Caley Smith, by using the 
former as one parent, has produced a flower 
which is like driven snow, and by com- 
parison makes both Europa and Angelica 
Pooler appear to be cream. 

Lavendula Major is a very attractive pink, 
Pandora as a deep maroon, would take a 
lot of beating, and the Blue Bird would win 
appreciation anywhere.—Extract from The 
Observer, Adelaide, Australia. 





NoTe—The description of La France 
does not correspond with that given on 
page 373 of the Cornell Extension Bul- 
letin II, but see note thereon. Neither 
is the variety mentioned in Lemoine’s 
catalog No. 191. There was a 
Francaise listed by Barr in 1913, which 
may possibly be the same as the La 
France of the C.E.B. Europa, I sup- 
pose we are all acquainted with, but 
Angelica Pooler | do not know. The 
description runs as follows: “A beau- 
tiful white raised by Dr. Pooler. Su- 
perior to any European white for vigor 
and habit of growth. Thespikes often 
grow toa height of six feet, and pro- 
duce ten to twelve blooms at one time. 
Flowers are large and of good form 
and correctly placed on spike” 

“* SMILAX.” 


For Remembrance. 


The sun streamed down quite warmly on 
the small garden plot and the busy figure in 
it. To and fro she went, so intent on her 
work that she did not notice her neighbor 
watching her over the low fence that sepa- 
rated the gardens. At last, hurrying up the 
path, she turned and met the interested eyes 
of the woman next door. 

“Good morning! You are busy,” the neigh- 
bor laughed. “I never saw any one so ener- 
getic.” 

“Well, you see, there’s so much to do in 


‘so little time now,” was the answer, as she 


paused, and pushed the old straw hat a little 
farther off her flushed face. “But I have 
nearly done now.” 

“T should never have the patience; and 
how on earth will you remember where 
you’ve put everything?” 

“Oh, I have labelled them all, of course.” 
She pointed out the little white flags every- 
where, mentioning what was sown under- 
neath. “I’m just finishing my last bed,” 
she concluded. 

“ And what’s that going to be ?” 

The woman stooped down to it, and be- 
gan to use her trowel. 

“Sweet Peas,” she said and there was a 
subtle change in voice. 

“Flowers;” well I am surprised. And 
vegetables everywhere else. Don’t you think 
it is a waste of good ground ?” 

“Perhaps it is, but, you see, Jack and I 
always loved them. I carried a huge bunch 
at my wedding. Prize blooms they were, 
like wonderful colored butterflies. I can 
smell the honey-sweet scent of them now. 
And we've always had a patch of them in 
the garden. You see, Jack hopes to get 
leave in July, and I want him to know with- 
out telling him, that I haven’t forgotten.” 

She lIcoked up, and saw the reflective, 
speculative pity on her neighbor’s face. 
Some of her color faded, and her brave 
smilie grew a trifle mechanical. 

And—and - if he doesn’t come,” she went 
on, with a little catch in her breath, “ there 
are always the hospitals, you know. They 
must have flowers.”— The Observer, Adelaide, 
Australia. 
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What is Advertising ? 


Advertising is the power of an idea mu!tiplied 

But how multiplied ? 

By its continued use it becomes a force, more or 
less unconscious, yet at the same time growing in 
its purpose so that when the article or material you 
desire is needed, the manufacturer or dealer’s name 
who handles or makes the object comes to you in 
stantly. 

When you can create this thought in the public 
mind you are advertising in the true sense and also 
cetting proper results from the efforts made. 

Publicity and advertising go hand in hand and, 
therefore, the advertiser who thinks in terms of pub- 
licity enters into a channel of br i thoughts 
as, without advertising, your business is merely 
moving with the tide; but in these days of strenuous 
efforts we must move faster if we expect to keep up 
with the new stride now necessary to assist in doing 
our share so that the returns to the U. S. revenue 
coffers will put the florists business on the level to 
which it is justly entitled. _ 

To these progressive florists who pause and reflect 
before onus into an advertising campaign, 
whether it be large or small, I say, go toit now 
stronger than ever, regardless of the thought of not 
Hy f able to get flowers enough to sell. If you cre- 
a : the demand for flowers you will find material to 
sell. 


Be progressive and optimistic in your thoughts and 
action and the rest comes easy. Also. in these days 
of strife, we must learn the new ourriculum and use 
instead of the three R’s, as in the days of old, the 


three C’s, Cool, Calm, Collected, and, being in this 


mood and using the modern weapon, “Advertising” 
to help your business, flowers ought to be in greater 
demand than ever, providing you adhere to it. 

Make up your mind this season to try it out. stick 
to it persistently and success will crown your efforts. 

By using our slogan, “Say it with Flowers,” when- 
ever and wherever possible, on all advertising of 
every character, whether stationery, in newspapers, 
or otherwise, its accumulativeness will oring you the 
desired effect. 

Z ‘ : HENRY PENN, 
Chairman National Publicity Comoaion, 
in Florists’ Exchange. 


Hedges of Bridal Wreath. 


Fourteen years ago I planted the first 
hedge of Spirza Vanhouttei that was seen 
in this town, Eaton, O. That hedge is now 
about four and one-half feet high and 
as compact as could be desired. Dozens of 
hedges of the same shrub are now scattered 
along Main street and other thorough- 
fares of the town and stand from three to 
four feet high, according to the wishes of 
the owners. When in biocom, in late May or 
early June, they are exceedingly showy and 
they are attractive all through the summer. 
For years they have answered the purpose 
of a defensive fence. 

A well developed plant of this spirza, 
as a single shrub in a lawn, /: beautiful 
when in bloom. It is one of the hardiest of 
shrubs. 

California Privet formerly was planted 
hereabouts in considerable quantities, but it 
kills back so badly that it has lost its popu- 
larity.—E. Y. TEAS in Florists’ Review. 


Legible Labels. 


We are often asked how to make garden 
labels that will continue to be legible for 
more than a season. are numerous 
methods in vogue, most of them, however, 
involving so much labor that they are rarely 
put in practice. Probably one of the simplest 
methods to secure legibility of wooden labels 
is to have them painted all over with white 
lead and thoroughly dried. Then before 
writing paint lightly a second time the sur- 
face to be written. Anhour after the second 
coat is applied the surface may be written 
with lead pencil not too hard and the label 
allowed to dry. Labels prepared in this 
manner are extensively used in botanical 
gardens and last weiil.— Horticulture. 


The article by Joe Coleman on the 
next page describing the construction 
of a small greenhouse gives informa- 
tion that many people would be inter- 
ested in. Nearly all flower growers who 
have not a greenhouse aspire to some- 
time have one. 
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A Small Greenhouse. 


By JoE COLEMAN. 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


HE editor of THE FLOWER GROWEP 

invites an article on the construc- 

tion of a small greenhouse. The 
writer had a longing for a cheap but 
efficient house and set to work along 
such lines with the resulting building of 
a greenhouse 14x 28 ft., without any 
frills, but that has been most satisfac- 
tory. That was four years ago and the 
cash outlay was about $140, including 
heater and all, by purchasing second- 
hand pipe and doing most of the work 
myself. -Of course, now such a house 
would cost a half more. Not being an 
expert with the mitre box, had a car- 
penter one day and the plumber the 
same length of time. 

It is not so easy to make oneself un- 
derstood without illustrating such an 
article with drawings, but will do our 
best in simple language and start from 
the ground up. 

A sclid wall would add expense, so 
after striking our levels—dug down at 
each corner a foot or such a matter 
and tamped in coarse gravel and then 
set up a building tile filling it with a 
one to four mixture of cement. Then 
proceeded to space upright tile at dis- 
tances of seven feet in like manner, 
using in all twelve to go around the 
foundation. The front of the house 
had the two tile placed the width of 
the doorway apart. The top level of 
the foundation stood six to eight in- 
ches above the ground and the open 
space between each tile was filled with 
a 2 x 8 inch plank set edgewise making 
a tight but very inexpensive wall. It 
is well to add here that the sides and 
ends of the building were built solid, 
using cheap lumber, then covering 
with three-ply tar felt roofing. First 
built the frame as for any other build- 
ing, using 2 x 4’s for the sill and bal- 
ance of the framing. Twocross braces 
under the V shaped roof and two iron 
posts together with thesolid ends made 
the structure rigid and secure. The 
side walls were built 44 feet high and 
to the apex of the roof was 9 feet. 

You will thus see that only the en- 
tire roof space was glass. Such a 
house might beimproved upon by add- 
ing glass in each end, letting in a little 
more sunlight, but the solid ends have 
served our purpose very well and the 
less glass area the less heat required 
to keep up the proper temperature 
within. 

Furnished our planing miil man with 
patterns for plates and rafters and 
these were turned out of cypress “the 
wood eternal.” (A greenhouse ma- 
terial company can supply rafters, etc.) 
Here’s where the carpenter got in his 
work with the mitre, and after the raf- 
ters were placed it was a short job to do 
the glazing. Glass 18 x 18 inches was 
used. On alternate sides and hinged 
from the peak of the roof were two 
ventilators, using for this purpose win- 
dow sash containing six 8 x 10 inch 
glass. By this time the building took 
on the appearance of a really green- 


house and we were mighty proud of 
our humble effort. The entrance was 
cut to fit an ordinary pine door. 

Did not care to attach the service 
room outside the building, so the pit 
was dug at the time the foundation 
was put in, directly inside the front 
entrance and walled up with strong 
boards. Such a pit may be built to 
suit one’s convenience, in our case it 
was quite small because natural gas 
was used in the heater. For coal the 
pit would have to be larger. The pit 
was partially covered with a strong 
plank oe as this platform was 
part of the alleyway upon entering 
the building. Space is precious so the 
benches were built wide, quite high 
up, to insure getting all the sunlight 
possible, we | a space two feet wide 
entire length of the building. At the 
location of the pit the benches were 
narrowed to give access to the heater. 

The heating problem required a 
little study. A large size water-jacket 
stove was purchased and due to the 
pit being within the confines of the 
greenhouse the heat that generated 
therefrom was entirely conserved. 
Thus it was not necessary to wrap the 
heater with a non-insulating material. 
The expansion tank should be the 
highest point of the system so a new 
galvanized bucket came into use for 
this purpose. Now having placed the 
heater into position will attach an 
elbow onto the flow outlet and proceed 
with a two inch pipe placed perpen- 
dicular and ng up to within two 
feet of the point of the roof. At the 
top of this pipe a T is placed. A round 


hole has been cut in the bottom of the’ 


improvised expansion tank, or galvan- 
ized bucket, as it were, and soldered to 
the top of the T. A two inch pipe 
running full length of the house is 
connected with the horizontal opening 
of the T. This pipe is given a slight 
fall to the opposite end of the house. 
An elbow is connected and a drop of 
two inch pipe perpendicular to a level 
one foot below the bottom of the 
benches. Then attach another T, and 
pipe therefrom running horizontally 
across the end of the building farthest 
from the heater. Attach five reducing 
T’s at even spaces under the benches 
(five under each bench) and use 5 one 
inch pipes giving them a slight fall for 
the return to the heater. 

We know this house as built to be 
somewhat crude but it has served our 
purpose well. Perhaps someone may 
get a few ideas from this short article 
to encourage the building of a green- 
house. If well blessed-with this world’s 
goods go to the greenhouse manu- 
facturer, otherwise build a homely 
house as we have done. Nothing will 
afford so much downright pleasure and 
profit may be added as well. Nothing 
can be more cheery when twenty be- 
low outside than to bask in the sun- 
shine under glass. Should we be so 
fortunate as to reach the Autumn of 
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life what fleeting happy hours may be 
spent among the flowers and plants in 
our little greenhouse ! 


Flowers in War Time. 


Food will win the war, but food is not the 
goal. It is only ammunition. This war is for 
the souls of people and of peoples. And while 
we raise potatoes and cabbages to feed the 
flesh, the spirit must not be forced to wait 
till the second table. The soul should sit at 
meat along with the body. 

Shall we banish flowers from our gardens? 
Can we afford to cut music out of our war 
program? Cabbages are of the rank and file 
of the fighting forces, but poppies are the reg- 
imental band. Flowers are for solace in the 
serious business of hoeing cabbages and kill- 
ing the worms thereon. Potatoes we need 
for food, but pansies we must have for 
thoughts. 

It would be to Germanize our land, if we 
cut gay color out of our war gardens, and left 
the gardener only the drub business of serv- 
ing tables. The wondrous structure of the 
cabbage may be worth long meditation; but 
we do not meditate upon it. The rose 
compels meditation. Flowers on the mantel 
are incense offered to the soul of the house 
—the Home. If Germany had thoroughly 
subdued America a home would not be 
needed. A house and a cabbage patch wouid 
be sufficient. 

War is a sad business, but it needs no pro- 
fessional landscape crepe-hangers. Dots and 
dashes, belts and splashes of coior are needed 


‘in our landscape more than ever. We owe a 


whole season of garden cheer to the eye of 
the passer-by in our neighborhood. Dooryard 
color is Red Cross bounty. It is first aid to 
the warsick mind and the broken spirit. By 
taking thought the householder can have a 
succession of color growing about his house 
from spring frost to autumn frost, and this 
without subtracting at ali from the time he 
should give to the food garden. The heart 
will find spare moments for flower culture. 
Keep the home gardens biooming.—Minnea- 
polis Journal, Mar. 17. i 


The Popular Gladiolus. 


If a vote could be taken to determine the 
most popular summer flower in our gardens, 
the Gladiolus would probably stand first. 
Its cultural needs are so easily met and the 
returns from the expense incurred in getting 
a stock, and from the space occupied in the 
garden, are such as to make it without a 
doubt everybody’s flower. 

It is one of the plants that has been won- 
derfully transformed by the hybridist, and 
to-day types and varieties are so numerous 
and so bewitching in their appeal that few 
gardens where flowers are grown are with- 
out them. As cut flowers they are of in- 
creasing importance and by making a suit- 
able selection of varieties and planting in 
successive batches we may have a garden 
display from mid-summer until frost. To 
my mind the loveliest of ail are the Primu- 
linus hybrids, a wonderfully fascinating 
group with their distinct hooded flowers of 
soft yellow and orange shades flushed with 
delicate pink and rose. Gladiolus Primulinus 
first flowered in cultivation at Kew nearly 
thirty years ago. I remember seeing it 
grown in pots and flowering in one of the 
greenhouses there, and the impression it left 
on my memory was that of a very beautiful 
but rather fragile looking flower. Its home 
is in Tropical Africa, where it is described 
as growing in one of the wettest spots near 
the Victoria Falls “in a perpetual deluge,” 
from which presumably it gets the name 
Maid-of-the-Mist. To those men who saw 
its possibilities as a parent and have given 
us such choice and pleasing varieties we 
should be duly grateful.—Gardener’s Chron- 
icle. 
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THE PEONY 





Selecting the Five Best Peonies. 


Paper Read by W. F. Christman before Garden 
Flower Society. 


varieties of Peonies growing in 

my garden, and broadly speak- 

ing there are about 500 varieties 
that are admirable for that purpose, 
you can readily understand that it is 
no easy matter to eliminate all but five 
that are best suited for the home gar- 
den. As personal opinions are so at 
variance I think it better that I suggest 
five varieties that I consider among the 
very best for the home garden. Among 
the many varieties now in cultivation, 
numbering in the thousands, it is obvi- 
ously manifest that some possess more 
desirable qualities than others. 

The Peony is one of the very oldest 
flowers in cultivation, written accounts 
of same going back to the year 77 
A. D., but it has only been within the 
past fifty or seventy-five years that 
marked improvement has been made, 
due to careful hybridizing and polleni- 
zation. Some really marvelous crea- 
tions have been developed within the 
past ten or fifteen years and within the 
next few years we will doubtless see 
many valuable and meritorious varie- 
ties propagated. A full double yellow 
Peony has not yet been secured, al- 
though Peonies possessing this color, 
to a great extent, are on the market. 

As it takes a great deal of time and 
unlimited patience to develop new 
Peonies that are superior or equal to 
those now in cultivation, there will al- 
ways be a demand for the newer and 
rarer sorts by those who are making 
large collections or desire to possess 
the finest sorts obtainable. One grower 
who has originated many fine sorts 
catalogued one of his late productions 
at $50.00 each and sold a number at 
this price so you see it was a profitable 
venture for him. Many of the new 
sorts readily sell for $25.00 for a small 
division of the root, and as most varie- 
ties multiply quite rapidly, a large col- 
lection of these rare sorts is a valuable 
asset. = 

What qualities are to be considered 
in choosing the five best Peonies for 
the home garden ? 

First, let us consider period of bloom. 
When gentle spring is ushered in and 
all nature seems to be bubbling with life 
and animation, we, who have patiently 
waited through the long winter months, 
gladly greet the earliest blooming 

eony with considerable pride, for 
while it may not be the best, it is the 
best of its season and fills us with ex- 
pectant pleasure of what we know will 
soon follow. Let us follow this early 
blooming variety with one that makes 
its appearance a little later in the sea- 
son in a more dignified manner, having 
taken more time in preparing for the 
admiration that is sure to be bestowed 
upon it. In turn we will follow this 
with a more tardy arrival and last, but 
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among the very best, we have chosen 
one of the latest Peonies to bloom; 
one that appears on the scene, after 
most of. the others have faded and 
gone. With judicious selection and 
careful cultivation one may have a suc- 
cession of bloom for four or five weeks. 

Second, we will consider color. This 
is a matter of personal taste and is so 
much at variance with different indi- 
viduals that I have attempted to cover 
as wide a range of color as possible 
with the few varieties I have been per- 
mitted to name; bright mauve pink, 
white, ruby, red, pale lilac rose and 
rose white or flesh being the colors I 
have chosen. 

As a third feature, fragance is a most 
desirable attribute to any flower, and 
naturally appeals to one and all alike. 
It may be interesting to some of you 
to know that red Peonies, as a rule, 
lack agreeable fragrance, while many 
of this color have no fragrance at all. 
Fragrance is also found lacking in 
many single varieties. The full double 
pink varieties possess the most frag- 
rance. Some of the double whites are 
exceedingly fragrant. 

As a fourth requisite, let us consider 
blooming qualities. Only dependable 
blooming varieties have a place in a 
small collection. Some Peonies would 
be classed among the very best were 
it not for the fact that they are shy, 
unsatisfactory bloomers and not desir- 
able for this reason. I have not given 
the single varieties a place on my list, 
and while some of them are very beau- 
tiful, they are not as lasting in bloom 
as the double varieties. 

Classed in their season of bloom I 
wish to present the following varieties 
to you as my choice of five of the most 
desirable Peonies for the home garden : 

First on my list is Edulus Superba, origi- 
nated in 1824 by Lemoine. This is a bright 
pink flower, classed as mauve pink. It is 
universally admired by Peony lovers on ac- 
count of its extreme earliness and delightfui 
fragrance. 

Next on the list is the universal favorite 
among the early whites known as Festiva 
Maxima. Although originated by Millez 67 
years ago it still holds undisputed sway as 
one of the very best early whites. The deli- 
cate carmine edges to be found on some of 
the inner petals adds an air of distinctiveness 
to the flower that appeals to all. 

For our third choice in order of blooming 
period we have chosen Monsieur Jules Elie, a 
very large flower of deep pink with silvery 
sheen. It is a strong grower, free bloomer 
and one of the very largest Peonies grown. 
This variety will create a desire to procure 
more of the higher type of Peony. This va- 
riety was originated in 1888 by Crousse. 

For the fourth I have chosen Felix Crousse. 
This variety was originated by Crousse in 
1881 and of its type and color it has no su- 
perior. It is a large, compact, globular bomb 
type, brilliant ruby red in color and, con- 
trary to most reds, has an agreeable fra- 
grance. It is a very striking flower and a 
mid-season variety. 

The fifth and last one on the list is Rich- 
ardson’s Grandiflora, originated by Richard- 
son in 1883. On account of the extreme 
lateness of this variety it is one of my favor- 
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ites. Its fragrance\is pleasing and in color 
it is light pink or flesh tint. It is an exceed- 
ingly large flower, opening fiat and full. It 
is a wonderful Peony and a gem in a class 
by itself. This variety is at its best after all 
the others named have faded and gone. 

With the collection just named you 
have started a nucleus for future plant- 
ing that I am sure will instill in you a 
desire to procure some of the rarer 
sorts, and you will find that the fasci- 
nation for the flower will grow as years 
pass. 

I have only chosen varieties that are 
moderately priced and within the 
means of all. 

One may possess the finest varieties 
that are in existence but without proper 
cultivation the most satisfactory results 
cannot be obtained. The process of 
planting is simply a preliminary step 
if you would get the most out of your 
plants. While it is true Peonies will 
produce bloom with practically utter 
neglect, the results secured through 
proper cultivation and care are so 
gratifying that you will feel amply re- 
paid for your efforts. They so readily 
respond to proper treatment that it is 
a pleasure rather than an effort to 
coddle them. 

Now just a word about cultivation 
before I close. Peonies like rich soil 
but avoid placing manure where it will 
come in direct contact with the roots 
of the plant. Don’t let the ground 
bake or become hard. Keep it well 
loosened up. Don’t work too close to 
the plants if cultivating deep, as you 
are apt to injure the root growth. 
Peonies, as a general rule, are not 
bothered with disease like some of our 
other favorite flowers. They can re- 
main for a number of years in the 
same location without being disturbed. 
Do not plant Peonies where Peonies 
have been removed unless new earth 
is substituted. Avoid planting under 
trees or in locations where the sun 
does not get a chance to penetrate. If 
you wish to cut the bloom for the house, 
do so just as the flower is unfolding, 
placing them in water immediately 
after ae 5 but be sure that at least 
two sets of leaves are left on the stalk 
or stem from which the flower is re- 
moved. If you have a large number 
of plants or wish to secure large, ex- 
hibition bloom, disbud all but the cen- 
tral, or > bud as soon as they 
have formed. 

Let me urge upon you to try one or 
more of the varieties I have named, if 
you cannot find room for them all, and 
I feel sure that you will realize, as you 
have never realized before, what a lot 
of beauty will welcome you each suc- 
cessive year, and if some of you do not 
become Peony enthusiasts, I will miss 
my guess. W. F. CHRISTMAN. 


We have received from C. P. Hub- 
bard, Los Angeles, Calif., a freak Gladi- 
olus corm growing out of the side of 
the flower stalk about a foot from the 
ground. The variety is Golden King and 
the corm is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. While this freak is not un- 
known, it is not at all common and it 
may be caused by an injury to the flower 
stalk in cultivation or otherwise. 





W. W. Wilmore, Jr. 
FLORIST, WRITER, SOLDIER. 


Corporal William W. Wilmore, Jr., 
of Wheatridge, Colo., well known to 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER for 
the valuable articles he has contributed 
from time to time, died in a military 
hospital in France on September 12th 
following aa operation on a shrapnel 
wound. Corporal Wilmore was chief 
gunner in a machine gun company and 
had been through several great battles 
on the western front before receiving 
his death wound. He was married and 
leaves a wife and two children. He 
was about thirty years old. 


W. W. WILMORE, JR. 


Mr. Wilmore left Denver April 26 
last, going to camp Funston where he 
remained only three weeks before go- 
ing over seas. He was a crack shot 
and absolutely fearless, and was, there- 
fore, pushed forward as a picked man 
for ial service. We have not the 
details of his last action on the field of 
battle, but a letter from a_ hospital 
attendant states that he had a bad 
shrapnel wound in the abdomen and a 
compound fracture of the right arm 
with severe hemorrhage. Theshrapnel 
wound was about one inch square and 
necessitated an operation. He died 
shortly after leaving the operating 
room, being very weak due to loss of 
blood and peritonitis resulting from 
the wound. He was operated on and 
cared for by Colorado men who did 
everything possible for him and gave 
him an honored burial. 

The Great War thus comes home to 
Gladiolus growers, taking one who is 
well known to a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances through his valuable writ- 
ings on the subject of his chosen life 
work. It is certainly to be regretted 
that a man so young and able should 
not have been spared to continue the 
great work which he had already 
started and pushed forward so far dur- 
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ing the brief period of his life. Had he 
lived there is no doubt but what he 
would have accomplished a very im- 
portant work in the Gladiolus field. 

Although making a specialty of 
Gladioli he had when working wit» his 
father, the great Dahlia specialist of 
Colorado, become familiar also with 
Dahlia growing and was well versed in 
this subject. 

Under date of July 2nd we had an 
interesting letter from Mr. Wilmore 
written after he had been in France 
six weeks. At that time he had not 
seen front line service, but stated that 
he expected to be sent to the front at 
any time. He realized his danger as he 
wrote that he felt as though he would 
like to write us one more letter at ieast. 

He wrote that he was very much. i>- 
terested in the native plants of botii 
England and France and that he found 
many common plants growing wild 
that were listed among the cultivated 
flowers in the United States. He was 
gathering seeds of plants as he had an 
opportunity, using the tobacco sacks 
which the soldiers discarded for stor- 
ing the seeds. Some of the things that 
he found he expected to work into 
shape when he returned. We had 
hoped for further letters from Mr. 
Wilmore, but it is probable that when 
he went on active service his time was 
so taken up that it was not possible 
for him to write. 

Those who knew “Will” Wilmore 
personally, all know that he gave a 
Dery account of himself on the battle 

ld. He was a man of exceptional 
energy and a man whothrew his whole 
life into action for whatever cause he 
undertook and it is doubtless owing to 
this a. that he came to his death 
so soon. en of this kind are always 
selected for the most difficult work 
and necessarily the difficult work is the 
dangerous work. 

SE CETL RRL os 


The Hemerocallis. 
[Yellow Day Lily.] 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 
By BeRTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


The various sorts of Hemerocallis 
ing as they do, so many com- 
mendable qualities, deserve to be more 
widely known and cultivated. They are 
perfectly hardy, strong growing, easy 
of culture and fine for massing in the 
hardy border or for planting among 
shrubbery. Once established they will 
practically take care of themselves and 
each year furnish a lavish display of 
large, showy flowers, ranging from 
lemon yellow to a deep coppery gold 
color. 

If an early flowering Hemerocallis is 
desired, H. Middendorfii, adwarf grow- 
ing variety which bears in May, a rich 
chrome yellow fi--ver, should be se- 
lected. H. Thunbergii is a late bloom- 
ing variety which comes into flower 
just as H. Flora ceases to bloom. H. 
Auranticca major, one of the richest of 
the lemon colored day lilies, blooms 
during June and July. By planting 
different varieties together a succession 
of bloom from May until late in Au- 
gust may be easily secured. At the 
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resent time, in front of my summer 

ome is a long border (100 x 4 ft.) of 
magnificent H. Dumortieri aglow with 
hundreds of bright orange colored 
clusters, which, against their back- 
ground of graceful, rich green leaves, 
make a most striking and gorgeous 
picture, commanding attention and 
eliciting the admiration of all behold- 
ers. Indeed, a more prodigal display 
of bloom can scarcely-be imagined. 

Perhaps the best known variety of 
Hemerocallis is H. Flora, commonly 
called Lemon Lily, which sends up dur- 
ing June and July, fragrant flowers of 
a lemon yellow color. But it is known 
to comparatively only a few flower 
growers, that this variety lends itself 
admirably to forcing for winter win- 
dow culture. Plants potted late in 
autumn are left out of doors, and al- 
lowed to freeze, then placed in a cool 
cellar and gradually brought into light 
and warmth. Kept well watered, they 
grow and bloom quite rapidly, giving 
a maximum of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in return for the care bestowed 
upon them. After blooming, if the 
plants are again placed in the cellar 
and bedded out in the spring, they will 
in a year or two, regain their vitality 
sufficiently to bloom out of doors in 
their season. 


Indoor Flowers in Winter. 


The window garden for greenery, for 
flowers and for fragrance in the dreary 
winter time is a great addition to any home. 

Preparations should begin at once if not 
already done. A sunny bay or other win- 
dow may be provided, with shelving inside 
on which to place the pots. Favorite Gera- 
niums or other tender plants from the out- 
door summer garden may be potted, re- 
ducing the tops somewhat. These should 
be stimulated after potting by the use of 
liquid manure, or bone meal or other com- 
mercial fertilizer may be sprinkled on the 
soil in the pots. Tubs containing Oleanders, 
Rubber Plants, Palms, Ferns, etc., may also 
be moved inside to prevent killing by frost. 

One of the easiest grown and most effec- 
tive plants is the Narcissus or Daffodil. It 
furnishes pleasing green foliage and flowers 
at little cost. Take a bowl six or more 
inches across, fill half full of pebbles, place 
the bulbs, as mary as will fill the bowl on 
the pebbles, keep water in bowl, covering 
the sides of the bulbs half way. They will 
soon send roots down among the pebbles, 
and their green tops, blooms and fragrance 
upward, helping to break the bleak monot- 
ony of the winter time.—JOHN S. KERR in 
Progressive Farmer. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 
(London, July 30, 1918.) 


G. Churcher, Alverstoke, staged a little 
group of very elegant Gladioli, all hybrids 
from G. Primulinus. The varieties Alice 
Tiplady, orange apricot ; Firefly, deep scarlet; 
Otranto, soft yellow ; and Altarr, rich salmon 
pink, were especially charming. (Bronze 
Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons’ dis- 
play of Roses thoroughly merited the Gold 
Medal awarded. The varieties K. of K., Col. 
Oswaid Fitzgerald, Mrs. E. V. Haworth, Sun- 
star, Red Letter Day and Elizabeth Cullen, 
were all largely shown and effectively staged. 
In Mr. James Douglas’ group of Carnations 
the varieties Sweet Anne Page, Solfaterre, 
Edenside and Orange King were of outstand- 
ing merit. (Silver Banksian Medal.—( The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, London.) 
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GLADIOLI BALTIMORE AND SALMON 


QUEEN. 
I make the following report in re- 
item imore and Salmon 


Gladioli in the August number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER: 

Of 30 catalogs of reputable Gladiolus 
growers before me only eight list the 
variety Baltimore, two of these giving 
Salmon Queen as a synonym — 
Woodruff, of a ae Iowa, and 
G. D. Black, of Al Lea, Minnesota. 
One also gives Hohenzollern as a syn- 
onym of Baltimore—Maurice Fuld of 
New York City. ~— of m carne 
contain the name ‘endlag Seragrs 
separate variety. ne mene to me but 
one conclusion can be drawn, that 
Baltimore is the varietal name with 
Salmon Queen and Hohenzollern as 


synonyms. 

To clinch the matter. Referring to 
“Gladiolus Studies II[.—Varieties of 
the Garden Gladiolus,” by Alfred C. 
Hottes, issued as Extension Bulletin 
II, Cornell ys Ithaca, N. Y., 

page 293, you will find this informa. 
tion : 

ep A gy er FN vty 1910, 
syn.—Formerly called Salmon Queen 


by Woodruff ; so on or 424: Sal- 
mon Queen—(W: See Balti- 
more. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


EARLY GLADIOLI. 


I have read the note in the October 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER about 
early Gladioli and reference is made to 
some varieties that come a week or so 
later than Pink Beauty. 1 want to men- 
tion that Pink Progression is just as 
ae eae as it is a sport of 

Beauty, and a sport of any variety 
never differs in blooming time from 
the variety it comes from. Pink Pro- 

is valuable as an early variety 
and it selis well as a cut flower in the 
city markets. The first fifteen dozen 
I sent in last spring on June 16th sold 
for $1.20 a dozen. They were planted 
the 21st of April and I cut the first two 
dozen on the 10th, four ‘dozen on the 
13th, and if one plants good size bulbs 
they are certainly handsome. They 
are, with Pink Beauty, the first to bloom, 
and the color is so much better than 
Pink Beauty that they take better in 
the market. 

JOHN ZEESTRATEN. 





LABELING GLADIOLI. 


I have found nothing else so reliable 
as painted nurserymen’s labels. These 
are factory _ with copper wire 
to attach. They are convenient. cheap 
and the pencil marks last two yvarys or 
more, and the wire indefinitely. The 
Benjamin Chase Co., Derry, N. H., or 
the Dayton Label Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
will doubtless either of them mail one 
hundred labels for a small sum. E. 





DEVELOPING A GLADIOLUS BUSINESS. 


I have read in a recent issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER a question asking for 
information about developing a Gladi- 
olus business. It is, of course, pretty 
hard to suggest for all cases, but my 
way is to advertise in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and I have had good results. 
When inquiries are received they should 
be attended to at once and when a sale 
is made, the customer should receive 
exactly what he expects, or better if 
possible. Be sure to send all stock true 
to name if you want to continue in the 
business, and if a mistake is made 
(which may happen) be sure and make 
good the next season. If one follows 
up this practice he will surely get all 
the customers he wants in due time. 

Never be stingy in the count as you 
might overlook a diseased corm and if 
a few extras are thrown in, there is no 
harm done. Also, give your customer 
full size. If he buys ii in. to 1 in., give 
him more 1 in. than j in. Prompt at- 
tention to all inquiries and all corres- 
pondence is necessary tu build up a 
permanent and satisfactory business. 


EXPERIENCE. 





PROPAGATING LILIUM CANDIDUM FROM 
SCALES. 

Answering your inquirer in the Oct. 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER about 
propagating Lilium Candidum from 
scales: It is too late in October to 
start from scales as Candidum should 
be planted and up by then. The best 
way to do this is as soon as the scales 
come off the bulbs which is soon after 
digging, especially if they are kept 
dry, put them in boxes not too deep 
with soft earth such as comes out of 
flower pots, or soil which is used for 
that purpose, and keep them moist in 
a warm ts and they start soon to 
make little bulbs at the bottom and 
will be ready in the fall to plant. This 
can be done in the fali of the year and 
they can be planted in the spring, but 
the results are not as good. = 





TREATING GLADIOLUS CORMS BEFORE 
PLANTING. 


I fear many growers both amateur 
and the trade do not practice treating 
their corms with formaldehyde as 
they should. When I grew Gladioli to 
a considerable extent we put the bulbs 
in gunny sacks and soaked them, I 
think, over night in a barrel of pre- 
pared liquid. I forget the formula for 
the mixture. Then suspending the 
sacks over the barrel until the dripping 
ceased, the bulbs were ready to plant 
I think an article on the importance, 
~ oe formula, etc., would be — 
u 


Note by the Editor: 

Articles on this subject will be found in 
the May, 1915, and March, 1916, and May, 
1916, issues of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. 
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TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING. 


On the question of early blooming 
of Gladioli, Mr. A. J. Thompson is to 
be congratulated. He has me beat 
with his Queen of Pinks. However, his 
Pink Beauty seems to have taken an 
unusually long time to bloom, March 
13 to June 15 being 94 days. 

Here is a report of my early bloom- 
ers. All were planted May 5: 


ye mony Ag (Kunderd) bloomed July p= 2 days. 


Moai tiene —~ 
May Ta"Prim. Hyb.—(Spencer) ay July 


13— 

Rose Glory (Kunderd) bloomed July a2 days. 
Cinnamon Bear 
yy 





- m1 

* 18-75 
Peschblow (Cow 19-76 “ 
Mary Stewart (de Croat & emest July 19—76 days 


All of these have had no special cul- 
ture, not even a cultivation of the top 
soil, however, in lieu, they have re- 
ceived a top dressing of old manure 
from the field. 

I have the species Quartinianus. 
Planted this indoors Feb. 1, transferred 
same to the garden May 5, without 
disturbing the plant. It bloomed July 
20, requiring 169 days. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


Short Hills’ Dahlia Show. 


The tenth annual Dahlia show of the 
Short Hills, N. J.,Garden Club was held 
Saturday, Sept. 28th. The show was 
most creditable and the new seedlings 
especially interesting. The club has 
made 2 study of hybridizing with most 
satisfactory results. The American 
Dahlia Society’s Silver Medal was 
awarded to Mrs. Chas. H. stout for a 
new seedling to be named Emily D. 
Renwick. This is a decorative Dahlia, 
the petals slightly quilled and frilled 
of a clear rose coler, the depth of the 
petal tinted lighter, giving the bloom 
a transparent appearance. The stem 
is strong and the bleom about 6 inches 
across. An interesting lecture was de- 
livered by Prof. W. A. Orton, Dahlia 
expert of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, describing a new 
method of Dahlia culture. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


V. Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France—51 page cata- 
logue pete in English of = Lemoine specialties 
a my, Pd = plants, Ferns, Shrubs, 
Peonies, Lilacs, Siieteme. Phiox, Gladioli, etc. 


elie Roos, Milton, Mass.—Special trade list of 
Gliadioli embracing many of the standard varieties 
together with some of the newer introductions. Also 
special le list of planting sizes and bulblets, fifteen 
varieties. 


Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, Ohio.—Fall trade 





list of leading plants and bulbs, 12 pages. 
T. H. Fuller, Battle Creek, Mich.—1919 wholesale 
list a Gladioli. 


John Lewis Childs, Flowerfield, L. 1.—The standard 
16 page Childs trade catalogue and price list of prac 
tically Pils all of the best standard sorts and many nove! 
ties. fine illustrations of some of the most 
striking sorts. Prices quoted by the dozen, hundred 
and thousand. Also lists Cannas, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, Irises and Peonies. 





Chautauqua Flowerfield Co, Bemus Point, N. Y. 

—List of standard American varieties with many 
foreign specialties, including P-rimulinus Hybrids, 
priced by the dozen and by the hundred. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Here in democratic America, where 
public men are considered as mere 
servants of the people and not their 
rulers, great liberties are taken with 
their names, and every popular presi- 
dent of the United States has had vast 
crops of babies named in his honor by 
faithful adherents of the winning 
political party. Lacking offspring elig- 
ible for christening, some of these 
enthusiastic admirers have honored in- 
stead their domestic animals, and so 
many a dog of both high and low de- 
gree has gleefully wagged his tail and 
bounded forth to meet his master at 
the call of “Abe” or “Teddy.” 





Breeders of flowers have a distinct 
advantage over parents of children in 
the matter of naming offspring. The 
proud father who selects seme such 
heroic name as Hannibal, or George 
Washington, or Grover Cleveland for 
his new-born son may live to see him 
grow up to be a mollycoddle, but he 
cannot be censured for having taken a 
chance in hopefully bestowing a name 
worthy of a manly man. The christ- 
ener of the flower is already acquainted 
with every characteristic of his crea- 
tion, and so has no excuse for deliber- 
ately handing out a misnomer. 





Disseminators of new varieties should 
not be in too big a hurry to name 
them, and should be considerate enough 
to refrain from adopting for mediocre 
varieties names that are only fitting 
for those of pronounced merit. The 
great war our country is now engaged 
in will bring into prominence certain 
heroes to be honored, and there will be 
probably altogether too much haste on 
the part of some well-meaning but 
over-impulsive hybridizers to rush in 
and appropriate great names for new 
seedlings that in some cases should 
never have been named at all. To 
name any flower not prominently bold 
in type, or whose bloom is not distinc- 
tive, or one that has any considerable 
amount of white or yellow color after 
any distinguished American army gen- 
eral, is sentimentally incongruous and, 
to say the least, most inappropriate; and 
it probably should be considered a duty 
encumbent on the various nomencla- 
ture committees to refuse to sanction 
priority for names of persons great in 
public life for varieties that are con- 
spicuously unworthy of such high 
honor. 





There is considerable commercial 
value to a popular name. Our gov- 
ernment forbids the use of our country’s 
flag for commercializing in business. 
Should not our country’s heroes also 
have protection? Common courtesy 
at least demands that their names be 
not used without their consent. 





Did you ever notice how a stranger 
can come into a community and im- 
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mediately climb into a social position 
for himself and family that they never 
could have attained had they been born 
and reared there? There is often a 
tendency for too much haste in bestow- 
ing honors upon seedlings that have 
not as yet stood the test of time and 
fully proved their merit. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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To secure the best germination from 
Gladiolus cormels they should be sep- 
arated from the corms as soon after f 
digging as possible. The cormels should % 
not be allowed to become dried whereas 
the corms should be moderately cured 
or dried before storage. Therefore, 
the sooner they are separated after 
digging the better. The bulbliets are 
best stored in moist sand or sandy earth. 














A Daffodil planting on a country estate near Cincinnati, Ohio. Those in the 
foreground are Mrs. Langtry while those in the background are Stella and 


Duchess of Brabant. 
roundings and climate. 


The owner of this country place writes us 
that during the Daffodil season in the spring 
of 1918 he opened his place to the public 
and collected nearly $1600 which was turned 
over to the Y. M. C. A. war fund. This was 
arranged by making it known through the 
columns of the newspapers that the grounds 
would be open to visitors for four days dur- 
ing the height of the Daffodil season for an 
admission charge of $1.00 which included 
the serving of a lunch of tea and cake, the 
gross receipts to go to the Y. M.C. A. war 
fund. Besides the money collected for ad- 
mission several hundred dollars’ worth of 
blossoms were sold at a price of from 25c. 








The owner hopes to naturalize the Daffodil to his sur- 

















to 75c. per bunch of 25. Im spite of the 
fact that the weather on two of the days set 
apart for the opening was inclement and the 
further fact that the opening of the Liberty 
Loan drive occurred about the same time, 
the sum realized was considerable and visi- 
tors were well pleased, a number of them 
coming out a second and a few of them, the 
third time. We publish this information 
hoping that the suggestion will prove useful 
to others who have interesting country 
places where money could be raised for a 
patriotic purpose as well as much good ac- 
complished in an educational way by allow- 
ing the public access to same. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 


valuable features. 
have careful attention. 
for publication. ]—EpiTor. 


All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 





Transplanting Lily of the Valley. 
To THE EpiTor : — 


I am asking you as editor of THE FLOWER 
Grower to kindly favor me with an expres- 
sion of your opinion as to the best time to 
transplant Lilies of the Valley. Our present 
bed on the north side of the house has be- 
come crowded and for the benefit of some 
of our friends who wish to transplant some 
of the plants which must be removed to thin 
out, as well as my own information, I would 
greatly appreciate any suggestions you may 
offer. W. F. H. 

Answer:—In our section the leaves 
of the Lily of the Valley are beginning 
to turn brown (last of August) which 
indicates that they have reached the 
dormant state. The earlier they are 
moved after they have quit growing, 
the more time the pips will have to 
firmiy establish themselves and the 
better they will do the next year. My 
bed was so crowded this year that the 
blooms were net as good as the year 
before, and I intend to thin them out 
and replant the bed within a few days; 
just as soon as the time can be spared. 
Moving them at this season, the pips 
should not be exposed to the air more 
than is necessary. My bed is 60 feet 
long and I expect to go over it in sec- 
tions, taking at one time only what I 
know I will have time to dig, thin and 
replant. H. W. M. 


Gladiolus—T wentieth Century. 


To Tee Epiror :— 

Several growers list a variety called 
Twentieth Century. Will you please let me 
know what it is like and who originated it? 

c. M. 

Answer :—Twentieth Century is a deep 
red, Mr. Wilmore describes it as blood 
red. It is almost as large as America, 
and a week to ten days earlier—a good 
cut flower kind, and the bulbs are 
usually round and thick (plump and 
bright tan) making a good bulb for 
counter trade. Do not know who was 
the originator. 

E. M. Hoyt. 





Stztement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE FLOWER GROWEK 
monthly at Calcium. N.Y., for October 1, 1918. 


STATE oF NEw YorRK 
CouNTY OF Jerrenson { ss: 
CiTy OF WATERTOWN 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for 


the City, State and County aforesaid, person- 


ally appeared Madison Cooper, who, having ‘been duly 
sworn accordin 
the Owner of 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the her ap manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 


to law, deposes and says that he is 
HE FLOWER GROWER and that the 


the date 





fons in the above caption, required by the Act = 
and Regul 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal La 
d Regulations, printed on the reverse ‘of this = 


we That tthe names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, m: ing. editor, and business managers are: 
Publi adison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
Edittor—Madison Cooper, Calcium N. 
M Editor— Madison Ceaper, Calcium, N.Y. 
Business anager—-None. 
2” ane the owner is Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or © holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
—s securities are: 





4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 

upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances one conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders who do 
oe, Eel caiepdagtiiocin becmedie ober ton 
ees, ‘ock ai ity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this  atiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other perso ion, 
om ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
- os ¢ g bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
vy him 
(Signed) MAp1son Cooper. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1918. 


{Seal.? 
(Signed) KATHARINE B. MERRITT. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1919.) 








(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 


this department effective in disposing it. Fi 
lines (about forty eds) 61.00 tor taotion. Ad. 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





W.§; E. SRCHHOSE GD. Pembroke, N.Y., growers 

the finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 
ama, Negara, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 





OLD STORAGE—The Editor of THE FLOWER 
GPoweER makes a business of furnishing plans for 
cold sterage plants and also contracts the equipment 
for same. e handle all kinds, big and little. 
“MADISON Cooper Co., Calcium, N.Y. 


GLaADIoLus JUMBO—deep pink, large blooms, a 

ood commercial variety. Planting stock, \% in. 
to 1 in, $2.50 per 100; $20 1000. Buiblets. $3 per 
1000. d your order early. The Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 











WANTED—Contract to Grow Gladioli next season, 
any amount from One Hu to a Million. 
Lawson Park Bulb Farm, R. 5, Muskegon, Mich. 








WE ARE GROWING GLADIOLUS BULBS for the 
retail dealers. We hav room for your order 
whether one or one milliou. Ideal soil. 
grow some for you ? wre for terms, 


Can we 
I. Hunt & Son, Hunt, N.Y. 





LADIOLI-—Clean. healthy, young stock absolutely 

free from disease. Forty leading commercial va- 
rieties. Prompt shipment after Nov Ist Reasonable 
prices. Send for wholesale list. T.H. Fuller, om 
olus Specialist, 649 Marshall St., Battie Creek, Mic’ 


TULIP BULBS  Posiage Paid 
Mixed May-Flowering, ali colors $1.60 
Mixed Parrots, very gaudy, trilled edges 1.60 
Bouton d'Or, golden yellow 2.00 
Caledonia, orange-scariet, for bedding 2.00 
Gesneriana, finest red 2.0 
Mixed Darwins, dream colors 2.00 
Wedding Veil, gray, flushed blue 2.40 
Kate Greenaway. blush white 2.40 
Clara Butt, richest pink 2.46 
Light Purple, tall and fine 2.80 
Sir Harry Veitch, rich dark red 2.80 
White Queen, stately and dainty 3.00 
Buronne de la Tonnaye, late pink 3 00 
Farncombe Sanders, best re¢ 3.60 
Rev. Ewbank, beautiful heliotrope 3.60 
Elien Willmott, cream yellow 4.00 


Mrs. Potter Paimer, very dark purple 4.00 


Price is per 100. 25 of a kind at 100 rate 
provided order totals 100 or more. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, - Carthage, Mo. 








WAR $1.25 per 100 


> 

4 4 
4 4 
‘ 1-2 Inch and under. ; 
‘ SEND FOR LIST ; 
‘ JOHN B. HUMPHREY { 
- R.D.No.3 LOGAN, OHIO } 
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‘Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








W. E. WOODWARD & SON 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
Saxonville, Mass. 


Prices quoted on request for all sizes from first 
size to bulblets. 


We are growing 40 different varieties, 








GLEN P. HOWARD 


IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 











Metzner’s Gladioli 
GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
A CALIFORNIA CREATION—FULL OF 
LIFE AND BEAUTY. 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - - - California 





& 





W. F. SHEARER 


Giadiolus Grower 
Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 











GLADIOLI IN QUANTITY 


ALL VARIETIES AND SIZES 
We control four growers’ output. Ask for prices. 


Also Modeiras, Dahlias, Paeonies, Caladiums and [uberoses. 
G. M. REBURN @&: CoO. 
172 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, tl, 
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FORCING BULBS. Gladiolus. 


Coiorado Grown Bulbs & Seed 





GLADIOLI 


Specialize on 
A No. 1 sixe America, Francis ins. — WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIK2, 
and Chicago, White well ripened bul Dahlias, Cannas, Glacioli WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 
or wr ‘or prices. 








E. T. FLANAGAN, San Gabriel, California | 
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H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Colo. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. 1. 














GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 


AMERICA 


First class, healthy, clean bulbs 1% in. 
and up at $1.80 per 100; $16 per 1,000. 





CEDAR ACRES 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. | | 4”! Seuth Clay St 





Sturgis, Mich. 


HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 
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Pe et were eee 
A. B. dee | «| EARL EDGERTON 


Gladiolus Specialist 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Lansing, Mich, 








successor to 
de Groat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We are offering Planting Sizes and Ralblets of several desirable varicties. 


We specialize in the choice American and French 
varieties. Catalogue on request. 






R. R. No. 3 Millers Read 





U. Lemoine ¢ Son 


| Nurserymen, Nancy, France | 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 





























RICHARD DIENER CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


IN THE WORLD. 
Kentfield, Marin County > - 











Brand’s New Prize Peony 
CHESTINE GOWDY 


RST PRIZE at 1918 American Peony Show for best new Peony intro- 
= since 1910. DISTING' HED B BY Rich and varied coloring, 
cream, pink, crimson. Perfection at of form. Conetype. Freedom of bloom. 


Send for catalog describing this and other prize winners. 


A. M. BRAND - Faribault, Minn. 

















H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover, N. H. 


OFFERS GLADIOLUS SEED FROM THE FINEST 

PRIMULINUS CROSSES ALSO FROM THE WORLD’S 

BEST AND LARGEST FLOWERING VARIETIES 
AT SOc. PER PKT. 


Awarded first prize for best new seedling at the largest 
Gladiolus exhibition in the east; that of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Boston, Mass., last Augusit. 

Planting stock of the rarer and more unusual varieties also 
all sizes of that exquisite pink Gladiolus “Myrtle” at 
reduced prices for 1919. 















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 

brimful of helpful bnowiedon on m ofant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addi contributed articles by well-known au- 
thorities on horticultural ~ 4, digests of the leading topics appearing 

in American and Eur horticultural journals a1. published regularly 
snahiog the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


¢ Have the best crop of bulbs 
we ever gathered 

MUNSELL & HARVEY 
Growers of Gladioli ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices pon application. 
talogue. 


Send for Ca 
The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 























THE GLADIOLUS MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Having a large supply of this valuable variety I have reduced 
the price as follows: 


No. 1 Bulbs 14 inch and up $1.25 per doz., $8.00 per 100 


No. 2 Bulbs 1 to 14 inch 1.00 per doz., 7.00 per 100 
No. 3 Bulbs # to 1 inch .80 per doz., 6.00 per 100 
Cracker Jack & Jessie No.3 Bulbs - $2.00 per 100 
No. 1 Bulbs - $3.00 per 100 No.4 Bulbs - 1.60 per 100 
Mo. 2 Bulbs - 2.50 per 100 No.5 Bulbs - 1.25 per 100 


At dozen rates, and Nos. 4 and 5 sizes will be sent prepaid. 


We have had a fine growing season, and have a large supply 
of the standard varieties, and most novelties. 


BOTH WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WELLS on seit 


Mantorville - . Minnesota 
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A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


az 


Growers of Gladioli 


Myrtle, 

Autumn Queen, 

Bouquet dor, 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Ete. 


= 





Silver Medal 


for best display 
and 


Five Prizes 


in competitive exhibits at the 

Annual Gladiolus Exhibition 

of the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society, Boston, August 
10, 1918. Won by 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn - - - Mass. 

















We 














Independence, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1918. 


Deaz Mz. Coopzz : 

I began dijging my Glads eacliec than usual 
and am getting along finely. This has been a 
good season heze, and, with new soil and plenty 
of moistuce, my bulbs ace the best ever. This is 
especially tzue of one of my specialties, the Blue 
Hybrids, foc which I always have moze ozdezs 
than I can fill, even tho I call 1% up ‘‘Ficzst 
Size.’’ This yeac they can lazgec than usual. 
If I have any soct in excess it is Mcs. F. King, 
but they seem to be always wanted. Then, be- 
sides the moze ‘‘staple’’ socts, I have a lot of 
Crackez Jack, Candidum, Pcimulinas Hybcids, 
Geozge Paul, et al, and my cegulac ceiail as- 
soztment. 

To economize stocage coom I will make low 
prices on zeally eazly orders in quantity of lead- 
ing sozts. 

You will be pleased to know that I took 
neacly $41.00 in premiums at the State Faiz 
and I had finec display at the Cedaz Valley latez. 
Titanic was gzeatly admized and a few of 
Dienez’s Seedlings. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, 


Independence, Iowa, 

















You should have 


Dominion and 
Prince of Wales 


No Collection comple:= without 
them, as they are two of the grandest 
Gladioli known. 


Dominion 
Deep vermilion, brilliant red color. Immense Amaryllis 
shaped flower, on strong tall spike. Certainly the king of 
all Gladioli. 
$2.00 per dozen, postage prepaid ; 
$15.00 per hundred by express. 


Prince of Wales 


The finest salmon shade. One of the earliest in blossom. 
Rapid multiplier and every spike is a show in itself. Not 
another Gladiolus can be compared with Prince of Wales. 


$1.25 per dozen, postage prepaid ; 
$8.00 per hundred, by express. 


As I have quite a stock of those two varieties I offer them quite 

.. Also on hand all the leading and choice varieties. Last year 

I in New York the First Prize for 25 of the best varieties. ‘This 

year I took in Buffalo the First Prize for 20 of the best varieties and 
other first prizes. Also I took first prize for my Primulinus. 


Catalogue on request. 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. 
R, F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 
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A few reasons why the variety Vaughan’s Seed Store 
“M R S. WAT tg — 100 Choice Named 


will be grown UNIVERSALLY as a PROFITABLE Gladiolus ' 
Being of one color BRILLIANT WINE, a shade approximat- GLADIOLI 
ing that of American Beauty Rose, but more brilliant, this 


Gladiolus can be used on any occasion and for any combining Best French, Dutch and American kinds. Our list is in- 


Se eS tee | Bin oe ate teen cacsce 
Sequniiberaiic tn Ger titers’ teas potting on "Stent ? WHITE, MARGARET, SUNBEAM, PRINCEPS, 
sie ne pty A ree in any quantity or size of stock. merit. Ask for our list. 

Homer F. Chase Fall Bulb Catalogues ready. 


Grower of Gladioli 
Wilton - - - New Hampshire 


Chicago ———- and ———_ New York 




















1/2 Price HALF PRICE 1/2 Price | 











To reduce stock and make room in our store rooms we offer the follow- A few words about Panama 
ing ot our nome pepe Tang until Dec. Ist. Remember your order 
tiem ~~ yt Fee UCH IS SAID about different Pink Gladioli, but do you 
per doz. $ .25 Master Wietse per doz. $1.00 know that as a cut flower Gladiolus Panama is hard to 
ay. e 25 beat? If Panama is planted on rich land it will grow five 
2. _—_s ms im feet high with a graceful flower spike and lots of open flowers 
‘25 Ponce -” 50 at once, so that each flower makes a bouquet. And do you 
= —_ Beanty = know that Panama is the best seller in the — — 
: ‘ es. Saft < If you do not know these facts just try it. very one who 
rm! = ae ~ ows Gladioli for profit should grow some for what is in 
.25 Rochester White 1.00 gr 
2 Rouge Torch Le Panama, and he who grows only for pleasure should also 
‘ Scarsdale ne p 
50 Schwaben pm "5 grow them for their beauty. 

~ Klondyke 4 Win ntee - I can offer you extra fine one yeer a bulbs 1 to 1% 





be d 1.73 per hundred. 
THESE ARE QUR PRICES NOW. The above for immediate delivery. Snetas 66 Se. Gar Sean oF ~ 


Please include 5 cts. per doz. for postege any surplus will be returned. Special prices on larger quantitt 
New retail catalog out Jan. 1. Wholesale yakgs who buy by the 1000. e 
We want an order from ¥ John Zeestraten, Mansfield, Mass. 


Cc. W. BROWN & SON, . g Mass. 


























Austin-Coleman Co., - Wayland, Ohio 


HOME OF ELM HILL GLADIOLI 


No more than a sound business proposition to order The Big 4 


Gretchen Zang, Herada, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex. 


Important endorsements come to us right along assuring their 
popularity and genuine worth. 


Read what A. F. J. Baur, the noted Carnation breeder and member of the Wholesale 
Florists firm of Baur & Steinkamp, Indianapolis, says: “Please quote us on BERTREX 


and EVELYN KIRTLAND giving prices on various quantities. EVELYN KIRTLAND 
turned out to be what the writer thought. It is the FINEST PINK in existence. 
Bertrex is an unusuaily good white. Both should become leaders.” 

James F. Rychlik, Florist and Grower, Painesville, O., has this to say: “Please let me 
know if you can spare 2.500 GRETCHEN ZANG. I had spikes of GRETCHEN ZANG 
over 5 feet in height and with from 18 to 26 blossoms.” 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 
Gretchen Zang—Large growing variety of most beautiful soft melting shade of 
pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 
Herada—aA new color, blooms of immense size. Clear glistening mauve as brilliant 
as a Poppy. 
SVEL TE SERTLAMD ’ Bertrex—Stands right at the top of all existing white varieties, Flowers of great 
Note ee eae eat of substance and of the size and form of America. 
a ee Evelyn Kirtland—It is difficult to describe in words the beauty of this variety. 
i LIE EE Beautiful shade of rosy pink, darker at the edges fading to shell pink in the center. 
Price List of above and Standard Sorts Spike GIANT in height. 
now ready; a postal will do. © ‘~ 
ll i ik Oi Austin-Coleman Co., - Wayland, Ohio 
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To My Patrons 
and Friends 


On account of war conditions and in order to 
aid in conservation as much as possible, we will is- 
sue only «@ very limited edition of our next season’s 
catalog. As our catalog will be a duplicate of last 
season’s (excepling that less expensive materials 
must be used), I would like to ask those who have 
our last season’s catalog to please preserve the same. 
If, however, you have lost your copy, we wiil gladly 
send a mew one. Prices will be unchanged as 
our last spring’s plantings were greatly reduced. 
Therefore, if our friends intend to favor us with an 
order the coming season, it will be best to send or- 
ders in early as we will then be more able to fill their 
orders in full. 


Thanking you for past favors and wishing all 
continued enjoyment with your gardens, 


Sincerely yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, - - Ind. 
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FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 





List of 85 varieties 








Brooklyn - Mich. 

















MICHIGAN 


introductions from Holland. 


BENTON HARBOR, 








BULB FARM 


Our stock of Gladioli consists of the leading varieties and latest 


It will be difficult to find a list of 


varieties as complete as we have, all our own grown and 
guaranteed true to name. 


Here are a few of-them : 


Aurora Lydia President Wilson 
Catherine Mrs. Velthuys Queen of the White 
Duchess of Wellington Mr. Mark Red Emperor 
Dick Majestic Rosa Lindt 
Goliath Montblanc Stella 

Glory of Noordwyjk Mr. Theodore White Giant 
Grande Blanche Nora Wilbrink 
Hubertus Nymph William Copeland 
Ida Prince of Wales War 

La Grandesse Pride of Hillegom Yellow Hammer 
La Perle du Jardin 


Prosperpine 


Write for complete descriptive catalog of Gladioli and Dahitas. 


MICHIGAN 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


I am ready to quote prices on Massachusetts-grown Gladiolus bulbs 
of A-No. 1 quality for immediate or future shipment. 
All sizes and, bulbiets. 
Mrs. Dr. Norton Mary Fennell 


Alice Chamberlain Empress of India Liebesfeuer Panama 

America Glory of Holland Loveliness Peace 

Apollo Golden West Meadowvale Pink Perfection 

Augusta Halle Mrs. W. E. Fryer Prince of Wales 

Brenchleyensis Ida Van Mrs. Beecher Pink Progression 

Cameo Independence Mrs. Francis King Summer Beauty 

Chicago White Jessie Palmer Mrs. F. Pendleton Schwaben 

Clarice Klondyke Mrs. Watt Exhibition Mixed 

Daisy Rand Lucretia Niagara Extra Choice Mixed 

and many other varieties, all sizes. State varieties, sizes and quantities wanted, also date of shipment. 
Write for illustrated catalogue, which will give you full description of 124 varieties. 

My business increases steadily because my stock and service give satisfaction and I hold my 

customers year after year. 


JELLE ROOS 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Box D Milton, Mass. 
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Quality Gladiolus BARGAINS 


Bulbs We have had a fine growing season Gladiolus Bulbs, all ist size 


and are harvesting a large crop of — 
many of the best varieties. All : 








eis Bins ghinting check end America, Augusta, Chicago White, Halley $2.00 


Cataleya, Electra, ——_ King, Hilda, Niagara, 
bulblets. Panama, — Queen, _ White Ex- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL celsior, *.. 3.00 
Which list do you want? Mrs. Watt, Pink Perfection <<. .- < aa 


Jumbo, Paris - - 5.00 
G. D. BLACK Bordeaux, Red Siipener, Ligttdones, 


Albert Lea, Minnesota Montezuma 7.00 
Primulinus Hybrids - 1.50 
Choice Mixed, none better at + $5. 00, my price 2.00 


Ss ial Int huct ory Offer 100 your selection in five varieties at the above rates. 


25 of a kind at 100 rate. All f. o. b. here. 
One bulb a of Pav fe A apeny 12 choice varieties, all 
tame tegeut he nia eter ate || f 
Niagara, Candidum, "Hal te eo cing pees nae Bird, Konderdi GLADIOLUS SEED--Primulinus Hybrid } oz., 25c. 
Glory. By ma i postpaid. ” Also planting stock of AMERICA and Mrs. 


RANCIS KING. Write for prices. Choice Mixed 4 o0z., 25c. 
J. W. SEILER, ®.D.No.1 Ravenna, Ohio 
































GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS 
10 Fine Cockerels $2.00 each; the 10 for $16.00. 
PEONIES IRIS PHLOX These are extra choice birds. 


LA L 
an A GLA DI Oo Ll asus ce. Fi TA | T 


CONSULT US ABOUT VARIETIES AND PRICES 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS, Brunswick - - Georgia 


WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. ' 
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